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"that this debate shall not be further adjourned/' and that
if this were carried, the debate should not be prolonged
beyond 2 a.m., when the Speaker should put the question.
This was the first occasion en which a suggestion of the
closure for the House of Commons had come from any
responsible quarter.

Lastly, the Speaker urged a substantial abridgment of pro-
cedure by the abolition of some of the traditional questions
which had to be put upon the second reading of bills and
upon the report of bills from committee. He explained
that no less than eighteen questions had to be put during
the passage of a bill, exclusive of questions in committee,
and that several of these were of a purely formal nature.1

These trenchant innovations did not approve themselves
to the committee : the pressure of great political events was
needed to persuade the House of Commons to make such
a breach in the traditional forms of its course of business
as the closure and the other suggestions of the Speaker
would have constituted.

The above-mentioned alterations in the rules, carried in
the sessions of 1852 and 1853, appear, however, only to
have made the necessity for further reform more obvious.
As early as the year 1854 we find a new committee of
enquiry discussing the rules of business by the instruction
of the House, and on this occasion a much more extensive
investigation was undertaken.

Mr. (afterwards Sir) Thomas Erskine May, a learned
official of the House and the most eminent authority on
procedure, was called as a witness as well as the Speaker,
Mr. Shaw Lefevre ; the kernel of the expert advice offered
to the committee is contained in their evidence, particularly
in May's detailed explanations and the proposals which he
laid before the committee.2 The shorthand report of the

1  Minutes of Evidence (1848), Qq. 1-88 ;  as to the  eighteen questions,
Qq. 18-21.

2  For what follows see Repoit from  the select committee on public
business  (1854)  and   Minutes of  Evidence;   May's Evidence,   pp.   23-44.
This is an appropriate place to give some information as to this heaven-
sent writer on  English  parliamentary  procedure.   Thomas Erskine  May
was born in 1815, entered  the service of the  House of  Commons at  an
early   age.   at   first   occupied   the   post   of   sub-librarian, became   Clerk